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Marx was expecting an immediate Chartist victory: "I have
broken with Ernest Jones," he wrote. "He has disorganized
the Chartist Party. . . . Imagine an army whose general goes
over to the enemy on the day of battle." (Ernest Jones's fault
was that he had shared a platform with some Radicals of the
Bright type.) In 18675 when the International appeared
strong, Marx wrote to Engels: "In the next revolution, which
is perhaps nearer than it seems, we (i.e. you and I) have this
powerful machinery in our hands"
Despite, therefore, their contempt for Hyndman and his
colleagues, they were prepared to expect the Revolution in
England in the 'eighties. In 1886, James Mawdsley, the leader
of the Lancashire cotton operatives, told the International
Trades Union Congress that he "did .not understand their
Socialism; he had not studied it as perhaps he ought to have
done. The workmen of England," the report continues, "were
not so advanced as the workmen of the Continent. Never-
theless, they possessed at least one clear conception; they
realized that the actual producers did not obtain their share
of the wealth they created." Here, less hopeful observers than
the Marxists might have concluded, was a clear example of the
working-class leader who was gradually realizing the truth of
the Marxist position and would shortly align himself and his
followers on the proletarian side of the class war.
But no such thing resulted. The Cotton Unions remained for
another half-century as cautious and inert as they had been.
Mawdsley, so far from becoming a Socialist leader, stayed not
even a Liberal; in 1906 he stood for Parliament as a Con-
servative. The solid Unions built by the Junta, with their
membership of Victorian Liberals, were not shaken by a logical
demonstration of the fact of the class war, nor changed in their
habits by the changing economic circumstances of the era of
imperialism. The obstacles to the advance of revolutionary
Socialism appeared momentarily to be swamped in the swirl
of the 'eighties, but they were too deeply bedded to be moved
by a sudden flood.
The flood, though, was impressive for a time. A short revival
of trade between 1881 and 1883 faded away, leaving a savage
depression that dragged down wages and seemed to make the